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ADVERTISEMENT. 


In continuing our work for another year, we have only 
to say that we propose to conduct it on something of a 
new plan; or, at least, to introduce some new features 
into it, which we hope will make it still more generally 
acceptable to our readers. In the firstiplace, we intend 
to give them more continuous narratives of particular 
portions of our history, and fewer documents, which we 
apprehend some of them cannot properly relish. And, 
secondly, we shal).submit a series of extracts from books 
of travels in our colony and state, at different periods of 
her progress, which cannot fail, we should think, to be 
highly interesting to many of her citizens. 

For the rest, we have only to commend our work to the 
continued favor of the members of the Virginia Histor- 
ical Society, and of any others who\ may appreciate its 
object, and perhaps take some pleasure in aiding its 
design. } 
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ROYAL INFRACTIONS OF THE 
i CHARTERED LIMITS OF VIRGINIA. 


[We take the following paper from a tract entitled a “ His- 
; tory of the Dividing Line: Run i the year 1728,” which we 
have heretofore mentioned as one of the ‘‘ Westover Manu- 
scripts,” written by Col. William Byrd, the second, of that 
place, shortly after the time of the transaction, and published 
by Edmund Ruffin, Esq., in 1841. (See V. H. R. vol. 4th, p. 
76.) We think our readers will find it both instructive and in- 
teresting. | 


Before [ enter upon the journal of the line between Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina, it will be necessary to clear the 
way to it, by showing how the other British colonies on the 
Main have, one after another, been carved out of Virginia, 
by grants from his majesty’s royal predecessors, All that 
part of the northern American continent now under the 
dominion of the king of Great Britain, and stretching quite 
as far as the cape of Florida, went at first under the gene- 
ral name of Virginia. The only distinction, in those early 
| days, was, that all the coast to the southward of Chesa- 
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peake bay was called South Virginia, and all to the north- 
ward of it, North Virginia. 

The first settlement of this fine country was owing to 
that great ornament of the British nation, Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, who obtained a grant thereof from queen Elizabeth 
of ever-glorious memory, by letters patent, dated March 
the 25th, 1584. But whether that gentleman ever made a 
voyage thither himself is uncertain; because those who 
have favoured the public with an account of his life men- 
tion nothing of it. However, thus much may be depended 
on, that sir Walter invited sundry persons of distinction to 
share in his charter, and join their purses with his in the 
laudable project of fitting out a colony to Virginia. Ac- 
cordingly, two ships were sent away that very year, under 
the command of his good friends Amidas and Barlow, to 
take possession of the country in the name of his royal 
mistress, the queen of England. These worthy comman- 
ders, for the advantage of the trade winds, shaped their 
course first to the Charibbe islands, thence stretching away 
by the gulf of Florida, dropped anchor not far from Roan- 
oke inlet. They ventured ashore near that place upon an 
island now called Colleton island, where they set up the 
arms of England, and clai::ed the adjacent country in right 
of their sovereign lady, the queen; and this ceremony be- 
ing duly performed, they kindly invited the neighbouring 
Indians to traffick with them. These pvor people at first 
approached the English with great caution, having heard 
much of the treachery of the Spaniards, and not knowing 
but these strangers might be as treacherous as they. But, 
at length, discovering a kind of good nature in their looks, 
they ventured to draw near, and barter their skins and furs 
for the bawbles and trinkets of the English. 

These first adventurers made a very profitable voyage, 
raising at least a thousand per cent. upon their cargo. 
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Amongst other Indian commodities, they brought over 
some of that bewitching vegetable, tobacco. And this be- 
ing the first that ever came to England, sir Walter thought 
he could do no less than make a present of some of the 
brightest of it to his royal mistress, for her own smoking. 
The queen graciously accepted of it, but finding her sto- 
mach sicken after two or three whiffs, it was presently 
whispered by the earl of Leicester’s faction, that sir Wal- 
ter had certainly poisoned her. But her majesty soon re- 
covering her disorder, obliged the countess of Nottingham 
and all her maids to smoke a whole pipe out amongst them. 

As it happened some ages before to be the fashion to 
saunter to the Holy Land, and go upon other Quixote ad- 
ventures, so it was now grown the humour to take a trip 
to America. The Spaniards had lately discovered rich 
mines in their part of the West Indies, which made their 
maritime neighbours eager to do so too. This modish 
frenzy being still more inflamed by the charming account 
given of Virginia, by the first adventurers, made many fond 
of removing to such a paradise. Happy was he, and still 
happier she, that could get themselves transported, fondly 
expecting their coarsest utensils, in that happy place, would 
be of massy silver. This made it easy for the company to 
procure as many volunteers as they wanted for their new 
colony ; but, like most other undertakers who have no as- 
sistance from the public, they starved the design by too 
much frugality ; for, unwilling to launch out at first into 
too much expense, they shipped off Lut few people at a 
time, and those but scantily provided. The adventurers 
were, besides, idle and extravagant, and expected they 
might live without work in so plentiful a country. These 
wretches were set ashore not far from Roanoke inlet, but 
by some fatal disagreement, or laziness, were either star- 
ved or cut to pieces by the Indians. 
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Several repeated misadventures of this kind did, for some 
time, allay the itch of sailing to this new world; but the 
distemper broke out again about the year 1606. Then it 
happened that the earl of Southampton and several other 
persons, eminent for their quality and estates, were invited 
into the company, who applied themselves once more to 
people the then almost abandoned colony. For this pur- 
pose they embarked about a hundred men, most of them 
reprobates of good families, and related to some of the 
company, who were men of quality and fortune. The ships 
that carried them made a shift to find a more direct way to 
Virginia, and ventured through the capes into the-bay of 
Chesapeake. The same night they came to an anchor at 
the mouth of Powhatan, the same as James river, where 
they built a small fort at a place called Point Comfort. 
This settlement stood its ground from that time forward in 
spite of all the blunders and disagreement of the first ad- 
venturers, and the many calamities that befel the colony 
afterwards. The six gentlemen who were first named of 
the company by the crown, and who were empowered to 
choose an annual president from among themselves, were 
always engaged in factions and quarrels, while the rest de- 
tested work more than famine. At this rate the colony 
must have come to nothing, had it not been for the vigi- 
lance and bravery of captain Smith, who struck a terror 
into all the Indians round about. This gentleman took 
some pains to persuade the men to plant Indian corn, but 
they looked upon all labour as acurse. They chose rather 
to depend upon the musty provisions that were sent from 
England: and when they failed they were forced to take 
more pains to seek for wild fruits in the woods, than they 
would have taken in tilling the ground. Besides, this ex- 
posed them to be knocked on the head by the Indians, and 
gave them fluxes into the bargain, which thinned the plan- 
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tation very much. To supply this mortality, they were re- 
inforced the year following with 2 greater number of peo- 
ple, amongst which were fewer gentlemen and more la- 
bourers, who, however, took care not to kill themselves 
with work. 

These found the first adventurers in a very starving con- 
dition, but.relieved their wants with the fresh supply they 
brought with them. From Kiquotan they extended them- 
selves as far as James-town, where, like true Englishmen, 
they built a church that cost no more than fifty pounds, and 
a tavern that cost five hundred. 

They had now made peace with the Indians, but there 
was one thing wanting to make that peace lasting. The 
natives could, by no means, persuade themselves that the 
English were heartily their friends, so long as they disdain- 
ed to intermarry with them. And, in earnest, had the 
English consulted their own security and the good of the 
colony—had they intended either to civilize or convert 
these gentiles, they would have brought their stomachs to 
embrace this prudent alliance. The Indians are generally 
tall and well-proportioned, which may make full amends 
for the darkness of their complexions. Add to this, that 
they are healthy and strong, with constitutions untainted 
by lewdness, and not enfeebled by luxury. Besides, morals 
and all considered, I cannot think the Indians were much 
greater heathens tkan the first adventurers, who, had they 
been good Christians, would have had the charity to take 
this only method of converting the natives to Christianity. 
For, after all that can be said, a sprightly lover is the most 
prevailing missionary that can be sent amongst these, or 
any other infidels. Besides, the poor Indians would have 
had less reason to complain that the English took away 
their land, if they had received it by way of portion with 
their daughters. Had such affinities been contracted in 
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the beginning, how much bloodshed had been prevented, 
and how populous would the country have been, and, con- 
sequently, how considerable? Nor would the shade of the 
skin have been any reproach at this day ; for if a Moor may 
be washed white in three generations, surely an Indian 
might have been blanched intwo. The French, for their 
parts, have not been so squeamish in Canada, who upon 
trial find abundance of attraction in the Indians. Their 
late grand monarch thought it not below even the dignity 
of a Frenchman to become one flesh with this people, and 
therefore ordered 100 livres for any of his subjects, man or 
woman, that would intermarry withanative. By this piece 
of policy we find the French interest very much strength- 
ened amongst the savages, and their religion, such as it is, 
propagated just-as far as their love. And I heartily wish 
this well-concerted scheme does not hereafter give the 
French an advantage over his majesty’s good subjects on 
the northern continent of America. 

About the same time New England was pared off from 
Virginia by letters patent, bearing date April the 10th, 1608. 
Several gentlemen of the town and neighborhood of Ply- 
mouth obtained this grant, with the lord chief justice Pop- 
ham at their head. Their bounds were specified to extend 
from 38 to 45 degrees of nortnern latitude, with a breadth 
of one hundred miles from the sea shore. The first four- 
teen years, this company encountered many difficulties, 
and lost many men, though far from being discouraged, 
they sent over numerous recruits of presbyterians, every 
year, who for all that, had much ado to stand their ground, 
with all their fighting and praying. But about the year 
1620, a large swarm of dissenters fled thither from the seve- 
rities of their stepmother, the church. These saints con- 
ceiving the same aversion to the copper complexion of the 


natives, with that of the first adventurers to Virginia, would, 
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on no terms, contract alliances with them, afraid perhaps, 
like the Jews of old, lest they might be drawn into idola- 
try by those strange women. Whatever disgusted them I 
cannot say, but this false delicacy creating in the Indians 
a jealousy that the English were ill affected towards them, 
was the cause that many of them were cut off, and the rest 
exposed to various distresses. This reinforcement was 
landed not far from cape Cod, where, for their greater se- 
curity, they built a fort, and near it a small town, which, in 
honour of the proprietors, was called New Plymouth. But 
they still had many discouragements to struggle with, 
though, by being well supported from home, they by de- 
grees triumphed over them all. Their brethren, after this, 
flocked over so fast, that in a few-years. they extended the 
settlement one hundred miles along the-coast, including 
Rhode Island and Martha’s Vineyard. Thus the colony 
throve apace, and was thronged with large detachments of 
independents and presbyterians, who thought themselves 
persecuted athome. Though these people may be ridiculed 
for some pharisaic¢al particularities in their worship and be- 
haviour, yet they were very useful subjects, as being frugal 
and industrious, giving no scandal or bad example, at least 
by any open and public vices. By which excellent quali- 
ties they had much the advantage of the southern colony, 
who thought their being members of the established church 
sufficient to sanctify very loose and profligate mortals. 
For this reason New England improved much faster than 
Virginia, and in seven or eight years New Plymouth, like 
Switzerland, seemed too narrow a territory for its inhabi- 
tants. 

For this reason, several gentlemen of fortune purchased 
of the company that canton of New England now called 


Massachusetts colony. And king James confirmed the 


purchase by his royal charter, dated March the 4th, 1628. 
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Tn less than two years after, above one thousand of the ! 
puritanical sect removed thither with considerable effects, | 
and these were followed by such crowds, that a proclama- | 
tion was issued in England, forbidding any more of his 
majesty’s subjects to be shipped off. But this had the 
usual effect of things forbidden, and served only to make 
the wilful independents flock over the faster,..-And about 
this time it was that Messrs. Hampden and Pym and (some 
say) Oliver Cromwell, to show how little they valued the 
king’s authority, took a trip to New England. 

In the year 1630, the famous city of Boston was built, 
in a commodious situation for trade and navigation, the 
same being on a peninsula at the bottom of Massachusetts 
bay. This town is now the most considerable of any on 
the British continent, containing at least 8,000 houses and 
40,000 inhabitants. The trade it drives, is very great to 
Europe, and to every part of the West Indies, having near 
1,000 ships and lesser vessels belonging to it. 

Although the extent of the Massachusetts colony reach- 
ed near one hundred and ten miles in Jength, and half as 
much in breadth, yet many of its inhabitants, thinking they 
wanted elbow room, quitted their old seats in the year 
1636, and formed two new colonies: that of Connecticut 
and New Haven. These king Charles II. erected into one 
government in 1664, and gave them many valuable privi- 
leges, and among the rest, that of choosing their own gov- 
ernors. The extent of these united colonies may be about ] 
seventy miles long and fifty broad. 

Besides these several settlements, there sprang up still 
another, a little more northerly, called New Hampshire. 
But that consisting of no more than two counties, and not 
being in condition to support the charge of a distinct gov- | 
ernment, was glad to be incorporated with that of Massa- 
chusetts, but upon condition, however, of being named in 
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all public acts, for fear of being quite lost and forgotten in 
the coalition. 

In like manner New Plymouth joined itself to Massa- 
chusetts, except only Rhode Island, which, though of small 
extent, got itself erected into a separate government by a 
charter from king Charles II., soon after the restoration, 
and continues so to this day. a 

These governments all continued in possession of their 
respective rights and privileges till the year 1683, when 
that of Massachusetts was made void in England by a guo 
warranto. In consequence of which the king was pleased 
to name sir Edmund Andros his first governor of that co- 
lony. This gentleman, it seems, ruled them with a rod of 
iron till the revolution, when they laid unhallowed hands 
upon him, and sent him prisoner to England. 

This undutiful proceeding met with an easy forgiveness 
at that happy juncture. King William and his royal con- 
sort were not only pleased to overlook this indignity offer- 
ed to their governor, but being made sensible how unfairly 
their charter had been taken away, most graciously granted 
them a new one. By this some new franchises were given 
them, as an equivalent for those of coining money and 
electing a governor, which were taken away. However, 
the other colonies of Connecticut and Rhode Island had 
the luck to remain in possession of their original charters, 
which to this day have never been called in question. 

The next country dismembered from Virginia was New 
Scotland, claimed by the crown of England in virtue of the 
first discqvery by Sebastian Cabot. By colour of this title, 
king James I. granted it to sir William Alexander by patent, 
dated September the 10th, 1621. But this patentee never 
sending any colony thither, and the French believing it 
very convenient for them, obtained a surrender of it from 
their good friend and ally, king Charles IL, by the treaty 
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of Breda. And, to show their gratitude, they stirred up 
the Indians soon after to annoy their neighbours of New 
England. Murders happened continually to his majesty’s 
subjects by their means, till sir William Phipps took their 
town of Port Royal, in the year 1690. But as the English 
are better at taking than keeping strong places, the French 
retook it soon, and remained master of it till 1710, when 
general Nicholson wrested it, once more, out of their hands. 
Afterwards the queen of Great Britain’s right to it was re- 
cognized and confirmed by the treaty of Utrecht. 
Another limb lopped off from Virginia was New York, 
which the Dutch seized very unfairly, on pretence of hav- 
ing purchased it from captain Hudson, the first discoverer. 
Nor was their way of taking possession of it a whit more 
justifiable than their pretended title. Their West India 
company tampered with some worthy English skippers 
(who had contracted with a swarm of English dissenters 
to transport them to Hudson river) by no means to land 
them there, but to carry them some Jeagues more northerly. 
This Dutch finesse took exactly, and gave the company 
time soon after to seize Hudson river for themselves. But 
sir Samuel Argall, then governor of Virginia, understand- 
ing how the king’s subjects had been abused by these re- 
publicans, marched thither with a good force, and obliged 
them to renounce all pretensions to that country. The 
worst of it was, the knight depended on their parole to 
ship themselves for Brazil, but took no measures to make 
this slippery people as good as their word. No sooner 
was the good governor retired, but the honest Dutch began 
to build forts and strengthen themselves in their ill-gotten 
possessions; nor did any of the king’s liege people take 
the trouble to drive these intruders thence. The civil war 
in England, and the confusions it brought forth, allowed 
no leisure for such distant considerations. Though it is 
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strange that the protector, who neglected no occasion to 
mortify the Dutch, did not afterwards cail them to account 
for this breach of faith. However, after the restoration, 
the king sent a squadron of his ships of war, under the 
commani of sir Robert Carr, and reduced that province to 
his obedience. Some time after, his majesty was pleased 
to grant that country to his royal highness, the duke of 
York, by letters patent, dated March the 12th, 1664. But 
to show the modesty of the Dutch to the life, though they 
had no shadow of right to New York, yet they demanded 
Surinam, a more valuable country, as an equivalent for it, 
and our able ministers at that time had the generosity to 
give it them. 

But what wounded Virginia deepest was the cutting off 
Maryland from it, by charter from king Charles I. to sir 
George Calvert, afterwards lord Baltimore, bearing date the 
20th of June, 1632. The truth of it is, it begat much spec- 
ulation in those days, how it came about that a good prot- 
estant king should bestow so bountiful a grant upon a zeal- 
ous Roman catholic. But it is probable it was one fatal 
instance amongst many other of his majesty’s complaisance 
to the queen. However that happened, it is certain this 
province afterwards proved a commodious retreat for per- 
sons of that communion. The memory of the gunpowder 
treason-plot was still fresh in every body’s mind, and made 
England too hot for papists to live in, without danger of 
being burnt with the pope, every 5th of November; for 
which reason legions of them transplanted themselves to 
Maryland in order to be safe, as well from the insolence of 
the populace as the rigour of the government. Not only 
the gunpowder treason, but every other plot, both preten- 
ded and real, that has been trumped up in England ever 
since, has helped to people his lordship’s property. But 
what has proved most serviceable to it was the grand re- 
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bellion against king Charles I., when every thing that bore 
the least tokens of popery was sure to be demolished, 
and every man that professed it was in jeopardy of suffer- 
ing the same kind of martyrdom the Romish priests do in 
Sweden. 

Soon after the reduction of New York, the duke was 
pleased to grant out of it all that tract of land included 
between Hudson and Delaware rivers, to the lord Berkley 
and sir George Carteret, by deed dated June the 24th; 
1664. And when these grantees came to make partition 
of this territory, his lordship’s moiety was called West Jer- 
sey, and that to sir George, East Jersey. But before the 
date of this grant, the Swedes began to gain footing in part 
of that country; though, after they saw the fate of New 
York, they were glad to submit to the king of England, 
on the easy terms of remaining in their possessions, and 
rendering a moderate quit-rent. Their posterity continue 
there to this day, and think their lot cast in a much fairer 
land than Dalicarlia. 

The proprietors of New Jersey, finding more trouble 
than profit in their new dominions, made over their right 
to several other persons, who obtained a fresh grant from 
his royal highness, dated March the 14th, 1682. Several 
of the grantees, being quakers and anabaptists, failed not 
to encourage many of their own persuasion to remove to 
this peaceful region. Amongst them were a swarm of 
Scots quakers, who were not tolerated to exercise the gifts 
of the spirit in their own country. Besides the hopes of 
being safe from persecution in this retreat, the new pro- 
prietors inveigled many over by this temptiug account of 
the country: that it was a place free from those three great 
scourges of mankind, priests, lawyers, and physicians, 
Nor did they tell them a word of a lie, for the people were 
yet too poor to maintain these learned gentlemen, who, 
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every where, love to be well paid for what they do; and, 
like the Jews, cannot breathe in a climate where nothing 
is to be gotten. 

The Jerseys continued under the government of these 
proprietors till the year 1702, when they made a formal 
surrender of the dominion to the queen, reserving how- 
ever the property of the soil to themselves. So soon as 
the bounds of New Jersey came to be distinctly laid off, it 
appeared there was still a narrow slip of land, lying betwixt 
that colony and Maryland. Of this, William Penn, aman 
of much worldly wisdom, and some eminence among the 
quakers, got early notice, and, by the credit he had with 
the duke of York, obtained a patent for it, dated March 
the 4th, 1680. 

It was a little surprising to some people how a quaker 
should be so much in the good graces of a popish prince ; 
though, after all, it may be pretty well accounted for. This 
ingenious person had not been bred a quaker; but, in his 
early days, had been a man of pleasure about the town. 
He had a beautiful form and very taking address, which 
made him successful with the ladies, and particularly with 
a mistress of the duke of Monmouth. By this gentlewo- 
man he had a daughter, who had beauty enough to raise 
her to be a dutchess, and continued to be a toast full 30 
years. But this amour had like to have brought our fin 
gentleman in danger of a duel, had he not discreetly shel 
tered himself under this peaceable persuasion. Besides 
his father having been a flag-officer in the navy, while th: 
duke of York was lord high admiral, might recommenc 
the son to his favour. This piece of secret history I though 
proper to mention, to wipe off the suspicion of his havin, 
been popishly inclined. 

This gentleman’s first grant confined him within prett? 
narrow bounds, giving him only that portion of land whic‘ 
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contains Buckingham, Philadelphia and Chester counties. 
But to get these bounds a little extended, he pushed his 
interest still further with his royal highness, and obtained 
a fresh grant of the three lower counties, called Newcastle, 
Kent and Sussex, which still remained within the New 
York patent, and had been luckily left out of the grant of 
New Jersey. The six counties being thus incorporated, 
the proprietor dignified the whole with the name of Penn- 
sylvania. 

The quakers flocked over to this country in shoals, be- 
ing averse to go to heaven the same way with the bishops. 
Amongst them were not a few of good substance, who 
went vigorously upon every kind of improvement ; and 
thus much I may truly say in their praise, that by diligence 
and frugality, for which this harmless sect is remarkable, 
and by having no vices but such as are private, they have 
in a few years made Pennsylvania a very fine country. 
The truth is, they have observed exact justice with all the 
natives that border upon them; they have purchased all 
their lands from the Indians; and though they paid but a 
trifle for them, it has procured them the credit of being 
more righteous than their neighbours. They have likewise 
had the prudence to treat them kindly upon all occasions, 
which has saved them from many wars and massacres 
wherein the other colonies have been indiscreetly involved. 
The truth of itis, a people whose principles forbid them to 
draw the carnal sword, were in the right to give no provo- 
cation. 

Both the French and Spaniards had, in the name of their 
respective monarchs, long ago taken possession of that 
part of the northern continent that now goes by the name 
of Carolina; but finding it produced neither gold nor sil- 
ver, as they greedily expected, and meeting such returns 


from the Indians as their own cruelty and treachery deser- 
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ved, they totally abandoned it. In this deserted condition 
that country lay for the space of ninety years, till king 
Charles II., finding it a derelict, granted it away to the earl 
of Clarendon and others, by his royal charter, dated March 
the 24th, 1663. The boundary of that grant towards Vir- 
ginia was a due west line from Luck island, (the same as 
Colleton island,) lying in 36 degrees of north latitude, quite 
to the South sea. 

But afterwards sir William Berkley, who was one of the 
grantees and at that time governor of Virginia, finding a 
territory of 31 miles in breadth between the inhabited part 
of Virginia and the above-mentioned boundary of Caro- 
lina, advised the lord Clarendon of it. And his lordship 
had interest enough with the king to obtain a second pat- 
ent to include it, dated June the 30th, 1665. This last 
grant describes the bounds between Virginia and Carolina 
in these words: ‘To run from the north end of Coratuck 
inlet, due west to Weyanoke creek, lying within or about 
the degree of thirty-six and thirty minutes of northern lati- 
tude, and from thence west, in a direct line, as far as the 
South sea.” Without question, this boundary was well 
known at the time the charter was granted, but in a long 
course of years Weyanoke creek lost its name, so that it 
became a controversy where it lay. Some ancient persons 
in Virginia affirmed it was the same with Wicocon, and 
others again in Carolina were as positive it was Nottoway 
river. 

In the mean time, the people on the frontiers entered 
for land, and took out patents by guess, either from the 
king or the lords proprietors. But the crown was like to 
be the loser by this uncertainty, because the terms both of 
taking up and seating land were easier much in Carolina. 
The yearly taxes to the public were likewise there less bur- 
thensome, which laid Virginia under a plain disadvantage. 
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This consideration put that government upon entering into 
measures with North Carolina, to terminate the dispute, 
and settle a certain boundary between the two colonies. 
All the difficulty was, to find out which was truly Weyan- 
oke creek. The difference was too considerable to be 
given up by either side, there being a territory of fifteen 
miles betwixt the two streams in controversy. However, 
till that matter could be adjusted, it was agreed on both 
sides, that no lands at all should be granted within the dis- 
puted bounds. Virginia observed this agreement punctu- 
ally, but I am sorry [ cannot say the same of North Caro- 
lina. The great officers of that province were loath to lose 
the fees accruing from the grants of land, and so private 
interest got the better of public spirit; and I wish that 
were the only place in the world where such politics are 
fashionable. 

All the steps that were taken afterwards in that affair, 
will best appear by the report of the Virginia commission- 
ers, recited in the order of council given at St. James’, 
March the Ist, 1710, set down in the appendix. 


Yote.—We have observed several errors in this paper, rela- 
ting to the first settlement of our State, and some other matters, 
which however we must leave the reader to correct for him- 
self :—as he may very easily by referring to the article entitled 
“The Limits of Virginia under the Charters of King James 
the First,” in our first volume, p. 12; or by looking into Smith, 
or Stith’s History of Virginia.—Eb. 
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AN EXCURSION INTO THE TERRITORY AFTER- 
WARDS CALLED NORTH CAROLINA, IN 1654. 


Pererssure, Dec. 29, 1851. 


Dear Sir,—I send you the following article which I have taken 
from “ Anderson’s History of the Colonial Church” (a new work 
lately published in London, of which I have imported a copy— 
the only one, I suppose, as yet in our State :) and which I think 
will interest some of your readers. 

Yours, &c. 
CHARLES CAMPBELL. 


During Sir Wm. Berkley’s administration, and the Com- 
monwealth of England, several explorations, public and 
private, were made into the terra incognita of North Caro- 
lina. The accounts of these, in general, are incidental and 
obscure, but Mr. Anderson has brought to light a docu- 
ment, found in Thurloe’s State Papers, giving a particular 
detail of the principal of these enterprises, and one which 
I believe was before this utterly unknown, at least on this 
side of the Atlantic. This document is a letter dated May 
8th, 1654, addressed by Francis Yeardly to John Ferrar, at 
Little Gidding in Huntingdonshire. This Francis Yeard- 
ley was a son of Sir George Yeardley, sometime Governor 
of Virginia, and Lady Temperance his wife, and was born 
in Virginia. John Ferrar to whom this letter was address- 
ed, appears to have been elder brother to Nicholas Ferrar, 
whose name is honorably connected with the early annals 
of Virginia, as a member of the Virginia Company and of 
the House of Commons. After describing the country of 
South Virginia, or Carolina, “as a most fertile, gallant, 
rich soil, flourishing in all the abundance of nature, espe- 
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cially in the rich mulberry and vine, a serene air and tem- 
perate clime, and experimentally rich in precious minerals,” 
he relates the story of a young man engaged in the beaver 
trade, who having been separated from his own sloop, had 
obtained a small boat and provisions from Yeardley, and 
gone with his party to Roanoke, at which island he hoped 
to find his vessel. He there fell in with a hunting party of 
Indians, and persuaded them and some of the other tribes ; 
both in the island and the main-land, to come and make 
peace with the English. Inconsideration of the assistance 
that he had received from Yeardley, the young man brought 
some of these Indians with “the great man’ or “‘ empe- 
ror’ of Roanoke, to Yeardley’s house. Where Yeardley’s 
house was we are not told, only it appears that a boat could 
go from his residence to Roanoke, a fact however of but 
little avail in our endeavor to discover his locus tn quo. 
The young man and his party of North Carolina Indians 
passed a week under Yeardley’s roof. While there “ the 
great man” seeing the children of Yeardley read and write, 
asked him whether he would take his only son and teach 
him \ikewise, ‘to speak out of the book, and make a wri- 
ting.” Yeardley assured him that he would; and the In- 
dian chief upon his departure,—expressing his strong de- 
sire to serve the God of the Englishman, and his hope that 
his child might be brought up in the knowledge of the 
same,—promised to bring him again to Yeardley “ in four 
moons.’ Meanwhile Yeardley had been called away to 
Maryland ; and the English inhabitants of the settlement— 
suspecting from the frequent visits and enquiries of the 
Indian, that Yeardley was carrying on some scheme for his 
own private advantage, treated the poor chief with great 
harshness. Upon one occasion when Yeardley’s wife had 
brought him to church, “some over busy justices of the 
place,” it is said, ‘‘ after sermon threatened to whip him, 
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and send him away ;” whereat ‘‘ the great man” is descri- 
y gr 


bed to have been greatly appalled; and Yeardley’s wife 
taking him by the hand resolutely stood forward in his de- 
fence, and pledged her whole property as guarantee for the 
truth of her assertion, that no harm to the settlement was 
intended, or was likely to arise from the Indian’s alliance. 
Upon Yeardley’s return from Maryland, he dispatched with 
his brother’s assistance, a boat with six hands, one being a 
carpenter, to build “ the great man’”’ an English house, and 
two hundred pounds for the purchase of Indian territory. 
The terms of the purchase were soon agreed upon by 
Yeardley’s people ; “and they paid for three great rivers 
and also all such others as they should like of Southerly ;” 
and in due form took possession of the country in the 
name of the Commonwealth of England; receiving as a 
symbol of its surrender a turf of earth with an arrow shot 
into it. The territory thus yielded by the natives, was that 
which afterwards became the province of North Carolina; 
and as soon as they had withdrawn from it to a region fur- 
ther South, Yeardley built “the great commander a fair 
house,”’ which he promised to “ furnish with English uten- 
sils and chattels.” The letter states further that through 
the same agency Yeardley’s people had been introduced 
to the emperor of the Tuscarawes, (Tuscaroras) who re- 
ceived them courteously, and invited them to a country, 
of which he spoke in most alluring terms; but owing to 
the illness of their interpreter, the offer could not be ac- 
cepted. Upon the completion of the English house for 
the Roanoke chief, he came with the Tuscarora prince, 
and forty-five others, to Yeardley’s house ; presented his 
wife and son to be baptized with himself, and offered again 
the same symbol of the surrender of his whole country to 
Yeardley; and he, tendering the same to the Common- 
wealth of England, prayed oaly that his own property and 
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pains might not be forgotten.” The Indian child was then 
solemnly presented to the minister before the congrega- 
tion; and having been baptized in their presence was left 
with Yeardley ‘‘to be bred up a Christian which God grant 
him grace (he prays) to become.” Yeardley next goes on 
to repeat that the charges incurred by him in taking pos- 
session of the country had already amounted to more than 
three hundred pounds; and expresses an earnest hope that 
he should not want assistance from good patriots either by 
their good words or purses.” He then adds, “ If you think 
good to acquaint the States with what is done by two Vir- 
ginians born, you will honor our country ;” and in conclu- 
sion begs to kiss the hands of his correspondent, with the 
fair hands of his “ virtuous countrywoman, the worthily to 
be honored Mrs. Virginia Farrar.” 


THE SHAWNEE EXPEDITION IN 1756. 


Mr. Epiror,—In your last July number, you gave us a 
paper entitled ‘“‘ Morton’s Diary,’ communicated by our 
able antiquarian friend, aud indefatigable laborer in the field 
of Virginia history, Charles Campbell, Esq., with a brief 
introduction by him in which he asks, “Is the expedition 
to which this diary refers the same with that styled the 
Sandy Creek Expedition?’ Now Ihave no doubt what- 
ever that it is; as I think I can easily show. It is true, in- 
deed, that Withers and several other writers after him, have 
raised some doubt upon the subject by giving us an account 
of what they call the Sandy Creek Voyage, which is 
only another name for the same affair, and which they 
say occurred in 1757,a year after the date of the Shaw- 
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nee Expedition of 1756; but this date is manifestly an 
error—originating from the lapse of time in handing down 
the details by tradition. To show this more particularly, I 
shall trace the error to its source—as follows: 

In the year 1829, Hugh Paul Taylor, of Covington, Al- 
leghany county, Virginia, published in the Fincastle Mir- 
ror, over the signature of “‘Son or CoRNSTALK,’ a series 
of papers on the early history of West Virginia, chiefly 
made up of traditions received from the lips of aged sur- 
viving Pioneers. Gathered from such sources, errors nota 
few, both as to facts and dates, could not otherwise than 
have crept into the series; and, besides, Mr. Taylor does 
not appear to have taken any special pains to collate his 
materials, or sift his authorities. Perhaps by this mode of 
publishing, he hoped to elicit additional information, and 
designed giving the whole a thorough revision; be this as 
it may, he died soon after, and thus perished whatever good 
intentions he may have cherished of future corrections and 
improvements. 

Soon after Taylor’s death; to wit, in 1831, Alexander 
S. Withers published a work entitled “‘ Chronicles of Bor- 
der Warfare,” in the first seven chapters of which he in- 
corporated Taylor's Notes, and that without the least in- 
timation as to the source ‘rom which the information was 
derived. But Mr. Taylor was then in his grave, and credit- 
ing a dead man was not, perhaps, deemed at all necessary, 
as he could care nothing about it. Still it might have been 
well for the satisfaction of the readers of that work, and 
for the author’s own credit, that the text should have been 
fortified by a full reference to authorities. No thanks to 
Col. Withers that the origin of his statement of the Sandy 
Creek Voyage is nowknown. The date of its occurrence, 
as I have already observed, is there assigned to the year 
1757; but this error he took from Taylor, as Taylor had 
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taken it from some one else. There are other grave errors 
beside the date in Withers’ statement; indeed the whole 
narrative, tested by authentic unpublished documents, is 
proved to be wrong in almost every particular. Flint, 
Darby, Howe, and Monette, have each successively copied 
the account of the Sandy Creek Expedition, from Withers, 
and aided very materially in perpetuating the errors of that 
relation. 

But while many of the details of the Sandy Creek Voy- 
age, as given by Taylor and Withers, and others after them, 
are more or less erroneous, yet the names of the officers 
enumerated, the general rout down the Sandy, the hunger 
and suffering of the men, killing horses for food, and the 
final failure of the expedition, are concurring circumstan- 
ces so peculiar as to identify it as the same described in 
Morton’s Diary, and Sparks’s Life of Washington; and 
also, I may add, more fully, in Preston’s Journal, a cotem- 
porary manuscript, a copy of which I have in my posses- 
sion, and some extracts from which I may hereafter send 
you. At present, I will only say that not only the name of 
Lieut. Morton occurring in Captain Preston’s Journal, as 
that of Preston does in Morton’s Diary, but the general 
facts narrated in both these papers, sufficiently attest that 
both refer to the same adventurous service ; and each serves 
to corroborate the statements of the other. 

I may further state, in support of this view, that the 
MS. Records of Botetourt county, for 1779-’80, make re- 
peated references to “ the Shawanese Expedition in 1756,” 
in the statements of survivors to obtain military lands to 
which they were entitled, and no similar expedition in 
1757, is, in any instance, alluded to; nor is there any no- 
tice of such an affair in Sparks’s Writings of Washington ; 
and in none of the newspaper files of that day, or border 
manuscripts of that period, which have come under my 
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notice, is any such service mentioned as occurring in 
1757. 

It is true, indeed, (I ought perhaps to state,) that there 
was such a design on foot, in the beginning of that year, but 
it was never executed. Col. Clement Read, in a MS. 
letter before. me, dated Lunenburg, March 31, 1757, ad- 
dressed to Col. John Buchanan, of Augusta county, says: 
*T am sorry the expedition so well intended against the 
Shawnesse is likely to be defeated, and all our schemes for 
carrying it on rendered abortive, by an ill-timed jealousy 
and malicious insinuations.” He then conveys the idea 
that Col. Nash had been chosen to the command of this 
newly-formed enterprise ; Col. Read, though a militia colo- 
nel at home, was to go out as a private soldier; and Major 
Callaway and Obey Woodson were to figure in it—names 
unconnected with the former expedition, except perhaps 
Woodson’s, and none of them occur in Taylor and Wi- 
thers’s account. Col. Nash’s election was charged by the 
Augusta men, in a petition to the Council, with being se- 
cured by undue means, and insinuations were thrown out 
that Col. Read was influenced by ambitious or interested 
motives—which he indignantly repels, and presumes that 
he and Col. Nash, under the circumstances, can, without 
censure or reproach, decline having any thing further to 
do with the proposed Expedition. It seems to have fallen 
through; I no where find any further reference to it. 

I will only further add, (if it can be at all necessary,) 
that I can confirm my opinion on this point, by a high au- 
thority. The late Mr. Perkins, in his invaluable and dis- 
criminating “ Annals of the West,” speaking of Major 
Lewis’s Expedition of 1756, observes: ‘‘ Of this expedi- 
tion, however, we have no details, unless it be, as we sus- 
pect, the same with “‘ the Sandy Creek Voyage,” described 
by Withers in his “ Border Warfare,” as occurring in 1757, 
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during which year Washington’s Letters make no reference 
to any thing of the kind. Withers moreover says, the re 
turn of the party was owing to the orders of Governor 
Fauquier ; but Dinwiddie did not leave until January, 1758 ; 
and the French town of Gallipolis which the ‘“‘ Border War- 
fare’ says was to have been destroyed by the Virginians, 
did not exist till nearly fifty years later.* If there were 
two expeditions, in both the troops underwent the same 
kind of suffering ; in both were forced to kill and eat their 
horses; and in both were unsuccessful.’”’ Thus it would 
seem that Mr. P. had at least a glimpse of the truth which 
I have now more fully exposed, and, I trust, fairly estab- 


lished. 
LYMAN C. DRAPER. 


Leverington, (Pa.) August, 18, 1851. 


* Neither Taylor nor Withers asserts that the destruction o! 
Gallipolis was one of the objects in view—this is Mr. Perkins’s 
blunder; and Mr. De Hass, whose ‘ History and Indian Wars 
of Western Virginia,” has just appeared, and who devotes only 
eleven lines in his text to this Expedition, adopts, in a note, this 
blunder of Mr. Perkins, whose account he seems to have fol- 


lowed. 


JOHN LEWIS AND HIS DESCENDANTS. 


John Lewis of Ireland, an account of whose removal to 
the Colony of Virginia, was given in the last number of 
the Virginia Historical Register, was the son of Andrew 
Lewis and Mary Calhoun, and was born in the year 1678 
and died at ‘ Bellefonte,” Augusta, February 1st, 1762 
aged 84 years. The spot where he was buried, by the side 
of his wife, Margaret Lynn, and his son Samuel Lewis, is 
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marked by a simple marble slab, with the following in- 
scription : 


“ Here lie the remains of 
Joun Lewis 
who slew the Irish Lord, settled Augusta 
County, located the town of Staunton; 
and furnished five sons to fight the 
battles of the American Revolution. 
He was the son of Andrew Lewis 
and Mary Calhoun, and was born in Donegal 
County, Ireland, September 1678, and 
Died in Virginia, February 1st, 1762. 
He was a brave man, a true patriot, 
and a firm friend of Liberty throughout 
the world. 
Mortalitate relicta, vivit immortalitate inductus. 





' 


John Lewis was the father of five sons, four of whom 
were born in Ireland, and the youngest, Charles, after the 
removal of his family to Virginia. The eldest, Thomas 
Lewis, owing to a defect of vision, was not an active par- 
ticipant in the Indian wars on the frontier ; he was however 
present and engaged in the battle of Braddock’s defeat. 
He was a man of learning, and for many years a represen- 
} tative from the county of Augusta in the House of Bur- 
gesses, voting for the celebrated resolutions of Patrick 
Henry, in 1765; was afterwards a memter of the Conven- 
tion which formed the Constitution of Virginia, in 1776, 
and subsequently of that which ratified the constitution of 
the United States, in 1788. 

He married Miss Strother, of Stafford county, Virginia, 
and had issue thirteen children; Ist. Mrs. John Stuart, 
of Greenbrier—2nd. Mrs. Margaret Bowyer, of Port Re- 
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public—3d. Mrs. McElheny, of Rockbridge—4th. Mrs. 
Gilmer, of Georgia—5th. Mrs. French, of Kentucky—6th. 
Mrs. Yancy, of Rockingham—7th. Mrs. Carthral, of Rock- 
ingham, and four sons, John, of the Warm Springs—Tho- 
mas and Benjamin, of Rockingham, and Andrew. 

The second son, Samuel, died without issue. The third, 
Andrew, rose to the rank of General, and commanded the 
Virginians at the battle of Point Pleasant. The fourth son, 
William Lewis, of the Sweet Springs, was distinguished 
as an Indian fighter, and was an officer in the revolution- 
ary army. 

He married Anne Montgomery, a daughter of Alexander 
Montgomery, of the State of Delaware, and Miss Thom- 
son, a relation of the popular author of the Seasons; and 
had issue as follows: 

Captain John Lewis, Dr. Thomas, Alexander, Col. Wil- 
liam J. Lewis, of Campbell county, and Charles; Mrs. 
McFarland, Mrs. Elizabeth Trent, of Cumberland county, 
Virginia, and Mrs. Agatha Towles. 

The fifth son, Charles, rose to the rank of Colonel, and 
was killed in the battle with the Indians, at Point Pleasant, 
in Uctober 1774. 

Staunton. J. Ln P. 


CIVIL LIBERTY. 


Civil Liberty is power. The purest of all gems is like- 
wise the hardest. The state which is the most free from 
abuses, and in which there are the fewest obstructions to 
the rise of merit, must, other things being equal, enjoy the 
greatest share of political solidity and vigour.— Canning. 
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BURNABY’S TRAVELS IN VIRGINIA, IN 1759. 


! We begin here our extracts from a small work entitled “ ‘Trav- 
els Through the Middle Settlements in North America, in the 
years 1759 and 1760. With Observations upon the State of the 
Colonies. By the Rev. Andrew Burnaby, A. M., Vicar of 
Greenwich. London, Printed for T. Payne, at the Mews-Gate. 
1775.” Tu his “ Introduction” the author says: » The following 
observations were written upon the several spots to which they 
refer; and were intended for no other purpose than that of 
serving as memorandums. They appeared, by the time that I 
returned to Europe, so very familiar to me, that I scarcely 
thought them deserving of the perusal of my friends. Some 
of these, however, were so obliging as to bestow upon them 
that trouble; and it is by their advice, and the consideration of 
the present critical situation of affairs, that I now submit them 
to the judgment of the public. Whatever be their merit, which 
I fear is but small, one thing I can assure the reader of, I believe 
they are generally true. They are the fruit of the most im- 
partial inquiries, and best intelligence, that I was able to pro- 
cure in the different colonies which I visited. If I have been 
led into any error, or misrepresented any thing, it has been un- 
designedly,” &c. We take only that part of this little work 
which relates to Virginia, and shall give the whole of that (with 
some slight omissions perhaps,) in the course sof our current 
volume. ] 


On Friday the 27th of April 1759, I embarked, in com- 
pany with several North-American gentlemen, on board the 
Dispatch, captain Necks, for Virginia; and the next day 
we set sail from Spithead, under convoy of his majesty’s 
ship the Lynn, captain Sterling, commander, with thirty- 
three sail of trading vessels. We came to an anchor in 
the evening in Yarmouth Road, and the next day sailed 
with a fresh easterly wind through the Needles. 

April 30. We passed by the Lizard, and in the evening 
discovered a sail, which proved to be an English sloop 
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laden with corn. She had been taken by a French priva- 
teer, and was making her way for France : there were three 
Frenchmen and one Englishman on board. The commo- 
dore sent some hands to her, with orders to carry her to 
Penzance. 

May 1. Thick, hazy weather with a fair wind. A large 
ship passed through the fleet about four o’clock in the 
afternoon: and in the evening another vessel bore down 
upon the sternmost ships, and spoke with them. 

May 2. Fair, pleasant weather. The next day we found 
by our reckoning that we had made a hundred leagues 
from the Land’s End. : 

May 4. Strong, violent gales at north-and-by-west. In 
the evening the Molly, captain Chew, had her main-top- 
mast carried away, and hoisted out a signal of distress. 

May 5. From this time to the 14th, nothing remarkable 
happened: the wind was seldom fair; but the weather be- 
ing moderate, we made frequent visits, and passed our time 
very agreeably. 

May 14. Captain Necks fell ill of a fever, and contin- 
ued indisposed several days: he began to mend about the 
17th. 

May 19. Inthe afternoon, a sudden and violent squall 
from the north-west obliged us to lye-to under our reefed 
main-sail: it continued to increase, and blew a storm for 
about thirty-six hours, when it began to moderate. 

May 21. We made sail in the forenoon, with about four 
ships in company; and the next day in the evening were 
joined by eighteen more. From that time to the 28th, 
nothing remarkable happened: we had generally pleasant 
weather, but adverse winds. We frequently visited ; and 
were much entertained with seeing grampuses, turtles, 
bonetas, porpoises, flying and other fish, common in the 
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May 28. We discovered a large sail; she directed her 
course towards the east. We took her to be an English 
man of war going express. She carried three top-gallant 
sails. 

May 13. We spoke with a sloop bound from Antigua 
to London. She acquainted the commodore with the 
agreeable news of his majesty’s forces at Guadaloupe hav- 
ing reduced that whole island under subjection to the 
British government. The wind still continued unfavourable. 

June 5. We spoke with a snow from Carolina, which 
informed the commodore, that a French frigate was cruis- 
ing off the Capes of Virginia. From that time to the 11th, 
we had nothing remarkable. The wind was generally from 
west to north-west, and there were frequent squalls with 
lightning. We saw several bonctas, grampuses, albicores, 
and fish of different kinds. 

June 11. The water appeared discoloured; and we 
concluded that we were upon the Banks of Newfoundland: 
we cast the lead, but found no ground. The weather was 
thick and hazy. Nothing remarkable happened from this 
time to the 3d of July: we had pleasant weather, though 
now and then squalls with lightning. We fell in with 
several currents and had variable winds. 

July 3. We had fine weather, with a gentle breeze at 
N. W. We were now, according to the commodore’s 
reckoning (which we afterward found to be true), about 
fifty leagues from land. The air was richly scented with 
the fragrance of the pine trees. 

July 4. We saw a great many sloops, from whence we 
imagined that we were near the coast. The wind was at 
east-by-north. 

July 5. About six in the morning we caught some green 
fish: upon this we founded, and found eighteen fathom 
water. At ten we discovered land, which proved to be 
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Cape Charles; and about three hours afterwards failed 
through the capes into Chesapeak Bay. The commodore 
took his leave to go upon a cruise; and at eight in the 
evening we came to an anchor in York river, after a tedi- 
ous and disagreeable voyage of almost ten weeks. 

The next morning, having hired a chaise at York, I went 
to Williamsburg, about twelve miles distant. The road is 
exceedingly pleasant, through some of the finest tobacco 
plantations in North-America, with a beautiful view of the 
river and woods of great extent. 

Williamsburg is the capital of Virginia: it is situated 
between two creeks ; one falling into James, the other into 
York river; and is built nearly due east and west. The 
distance of each landing-place is something more than a 
mile from the town; which, with the disadvantage of not 
being able to bring up large vessels, is the reason of its not 
having increased so fast as might have been expected. It 
consists of about two hundred houses, does not contain 
more than one thousand souls, whites and negroes; and 
is far from being a place of any consequence. It is regu- 
larly laid out in parallel streets, intersected by others at 
right angles; has a handsome square in the center, through 
which runs the principal street, one of the most spacious 
in North America, three quarters of a mile in length, and 
above a hundred feet wide. At the ends of this street are 
two public buildings, the college and the capitol : and al- 
though the houses are of wood, covered with shingles, and 
but indifferently built, the whole makes a handsome appear- 
ance. There are few public edifices that deserve to be 
taken notice of; those, which I have mentioned, are the 
principal ; and they are far from being magnificent. The 
governor's palace, indeed, is tolerably good, one of the 
best upon the continent; buf the church, the prison, and 
the other buildings, are all of them extremely indifferent. 
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The streets are not paved, and are consequently very dusty, 
the soil hereabout consisting chiefly of sand: however, the 
situation of Williamsburg has one advantage, which few 
or no places in these lower parts have; that of being free 
from mosquitoes. Upon the whole, it is an agreeable re- 
sidence ; there are ten or twelve gentlemen’s families con- 
stantly residing in it, besides merchants and tradesmen: 
and at the times of the assemblies, and general courts, it 
is crowded with the gentry of the country: on those occa- 
sions there are balls and other amusements; but as soon 
as the business is finished, they return to their plantations ; 
and the town is in a manner deserted. 


The situation of Virginia (according to Evans’s Map) is 
between the 36th and 40th degree of north lat. and about 
76 degrees west long. from London. It is bounded on the 
north by the river Potowmac, on the east by the Atlantic 
Ocean, by Carolina on the south, and, to include only what 


is inhabited, by the great Alleghenny on the west. 


The climate is extremely fine, though subject to violent 
heats in the summer ; Farenheit’s thermometer being gen- 
erally for three months from 85 to 95 degrees high. The 
other seasons, however, make ample amends for this incon- 
venience: for the autumns and springs are delightful ; and 
the winters are so mild and serene (though there are now 
and then excessively cold days) as scarcely to require a 
fire. The only complaint that a person can reasonably 
make, is, of the very sudden changes which the weather is 
liable to; for this being intirely regulated by the winds, is 
exceedingly variable. Southerly winds are productive of 
heat, northerly of cold, and easterly of rain; whence it is 
no uncommon thing for the thermometer to fall many de- 
grees in a very few hours; and, after a warm day, to have 
such severe cold, as to freeze over a river a mile broad in 
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one night’s time.* In summer there are frequent and vio- 
lent gusts, with thunder and lightning; but as the country 
is very thinly inhabited, and most of the gentry have elec- 
trical rods to their houses, they are not attended with many 
fatal accidents. Now and then, indeed, some of the ne- 
groes lose their lives; and it is not uncommon in the 
woods, to see trees torn and riven to pieces by their fury 
and violence. A remarkable circumstance happened some 
years ago at York, which is well attested: a person stand- 
ing at his door during a thunder gust, was unfortunately 
killed ; there was an intermediate tree at some distaiice, 
which was truck at the same time; and when they came 
to examine the body, they found the tree delineated upon 
it in miniature. Part of the body was livid, but that which 
was covered by the tree was of its natural colour. 

I believe no country has more certainly proved the effi- 
cacy of electrical rods, than this: before the discovery of 
them, these gusts were frequently productive of melancholy 
consequences ; but now it is rare to hear of such instances, 
It is observable that no house was ever struck, where they 
were fixed: and although it has frequently happened that 
the rods themselves have been melted, or broken to pieces, 
and the houses scorched along the sides of them, which 
manifested that they had received the stroke, but that the 
quantity of lightning was too great to be carried off by the 
conductor, yet never has any misfortune happened ; such 
a direction having been given to the lightning, as to pre- 
vent any danger or ill consequence. These circumstan- 
ces, one would imagine, should induce every person to get 
over those prejudices which many have entertained; and 

* On the 19th of December, 1759, being upon a visit to colonel 
Washington, at Mount-Vernon, upon the river Potowmac, where 
the river is two miles broad, I was greatly surprised to find it 


intirely frozen over in the space of one night, when the prece- 
ding day had been mild and temperate. 
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to consider the neglect, rather than the use of them as 
criminal, since they seem to be means put into our hands 
by Providence, for our safety and protection. 

The soil of Virginia is in general good. There are in- 
deed barrens where the lands produce nothing but pine- 
trees; but taking the whole tract together, it is certainly 
fertile. The low grounds upon the rivers and creeks are 
exceedingly rich, being loam intermingled with sand: and 
the higher you go up in the country, towards the moun- 
tains, the value of the land increases; for it grows more 
strong, and of a deeper clay. 

Virginia, in its natural state, produces great quantities of 
fruits and medicinal plants, with trees and flowers of infi- 
nitely various kinds, Tobacco and Indian corn are the 
original produce of the country ; likewise the pigeon-ber- 
ry and rattle-snake-root, so esteemed in all ulcerous and 
pleuritical complaints: grapes, strawberries, hiccory nuts, 
mulberries, chesnuts, and several other fruits, grow wild 
and spontaneously. 

Besides trees and flowers of an ordinary nature, the 
woods produce myrtles, cedars, cypresses, sugar-trees, firs 
of different sorts, and no less than seven or eight kinds of 
oak; they are likewise adorned and beautified with red- 
flowering maples, sassafras-trees, dog-woods, acacias, red- 
buds, scarlet-flowering chesnuts, fringe-trees, flowering 
poplars, umbrellas, magnoiias, yellow jasamines, chame- 
daphnes, pacoons, atamusco-lilies, May-apples, and innu- 
merable other sorts ; so that one may reasonably assert that 
no country ever appeared with greater elegance or beauty. 

Not to notice too the almost numberless creeks and riv- 
ulets which every where abound, it is watered by four large 
rivers of such safe navigation, and such noble and majestic 
appearance, as cannot be exceeded, perhaps, in the whole 
known world. 
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James river, which was formerly called Powhatan, from 
its having been the seat of that emperor, is seven miles 
broad at the mouth, navigable to the falls (above 150 miles) 
for vessels of large burden, and thence to the mountains 
for small craft and canoes. 

These falls are in length about six or seven miles; they 
consist of innumerable breaks of water, owing to the ob- 
struction of the current by an infinite number of rocks, 
which are scattered over the bed of the river; and form a 
most picturesque and beantiful cascade. 

The honorable colonel Byrd has a small place called 
Belvedere, upon a hill at the lower end of these falls, as 
romantic and elegant as any thing I have ever seen. It is 
situated very high, and commands a fine prospect of the 
river, which is half a mile broad, forming cataracts in the 
manner above described; there are several little islands 
scattered carelessly about, very rocky and covered with 
trees , and two or three villages in view at a small distance. 
Over all these you discover a prodigious extent of wilder- 
ness, and the river winding majestically along through the 
midst of it. 

York river, for about forty miles, to a place called West 
Point, is confined in one channel about two miles broad: 
it flows in a very direct course, making but one angle, and 
that an inconsiderable one, during the whole way. At 
West Point it forks, and divides itself into two branches ; 
the southward called Pamunky ; the northward Mattapony : 
each of these branches, including the windings and mean- 
ders of the river, is navigable seventy or eighty miles, and 
a considerable way of this space for large ships. 

The Rappahannoc is navigable to the falls, which are a 
mile above Fredericsburg, and about 110 from the bay. 
Vessels of large burden may come up to this place; and 
small craft and canoes may be carried up much higher. 
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The Potowmac is one of the finest rivers in North-Amer- 
ica: it is ten miles broad at the mouth, navigable. above 
200 miles to Alexandria, for men of war; and allowing for 
a few carrying places, for canoes above 200 farther, to the 
very branches of the Ohio. Colonel Bouquet, a Swiss gen- 
tleman in the Royal Americans, came down this autumn 
from Fort Cumberland* to Shenando with very little diffi- 
culty; whence to the great falls, I have been told, a navi- 
gation might easily be effected: so that this river seems to 
promise to be of as great consequence as any in North- 
America. 

In all these rivers the tide flows as far as the falls, and at 
Alexandria it rises between two and three feet. They dis- 
charge themselves into Chesapeak Bay, one of the finest 
in the world, which runs a great way up the country into 
Maryland; is from ten to twenty miles broad; navigable 
near a hundred leagues for vessels of almost any burden ; 
and receives into its bosom at least twenty great rivers. 

These waters are stored with incredible quantities of fish, 
such as sheeps-heads, rock-fish, drums, white pearch, her- 
rings, oysters, crabs, and several other sorts. Sturgeon 
and shad are in such prodigious numbers, that one day, 
within the space of two miles only, some gentlemen in 
canoes caught above 600 of the former with hooks, which 
they let down to the bottom, and drew up at a venture 
when they perceived them to rub against a fish; and of 
the latter above 5000 have been caught at one single haul 
of the seine. 

In the mountains there are very rich veins of ore; some 
mines having been already opened which turn to great ac- 
count; particularly Spotswood’s iron mines upon the Rap- 

* The distance from Fort Cumberland to Shenando is above 


100 miles ; from Shenando to the great falls about 60; and from 
the great falls to Alexandria about 17 or 18. 
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pahannoc, out of which they smelt annually above six hun- 
dred ton: and one of copper upon the Roanoke, belong- 
ing to colonel Chiswell. This last mentioned gentleman 
is also going to try for lead upon some hunting grounds 
belonging to the Indians, towards New River, and the 
Green Briar; where, it is said, there is fine ore, and in 
great plenty, lying above ground. Some coal mines have 
also been opened upon James River near the falls, which 
are likely to answer very well. 

The forests abound with plenty of game of various kinds ; 
hares, turkeys, pheasants, woodcocks, and partridges, are 
in the greatest abundance. In the marshes are faund so- 


ruses, a particular species of bird, more exquisitely deli- 


cious than the ortolan; snipes also, and ducks of various 
kinds. The American shell-drake and blue-wing exceed 
all of the duck kind whatsoever; and these are in prodi- 
gious numbers. In the woods there are variety of birds 
remarkable both for singing and for beauty ; of which are 
the mocking-bird, the red-bird or nightingale, the blue-bird, 
the yellow-bird, the humming-bird*, the Baltimore-bird, the 
summer duck, the turtle, and several other sorts. 

Insects and reptiles are almost innumerable. The va- 
riety of butterflies is not greater that is that of the rich and 
vivid colours with which each particular species is distin- 


* The humming-bird is the smallest and most beautiful of all 
the feathered race: its colours are green, crimson and gold: it 
lives chiefly by suction upon the sweets and essences of flow- 
ers: and nothing can be more curious than to observe numbers 
of them in gardens, where there are honeysuckles or trumpet- 
flowers, flying from flower to flower, putting their slender bills 
into every one, and sucking out the sweetest juices. The mo- 
tion of their wings is incredibly swift, and produces a humming 
noise, not unlike that of a large humble bee. They are fre- 
quently kept in cages, but seldom live longer than two months. 
The food which is given them, is either honey or sugar, mixed 
with water. Repeated attempts have been made to send them 
alive to England, but always without success. 
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guished and beautified ; and such is the number and ap- 
pearance of the fire-flies, that on a summer’s evening the 
whole air seems to glow and be enlightened by them. Sev- 
eral snakes of this country are harmless and beautiful; such 
as the black-snake, the wampum-snake, the bead-snake, 
the garter-snake, and some others: but the rattle-snake and 
vipers are exceedingly venemous and deadly. There are 
two curious species of frogs here: one is called the bull- 
frog, which is prodigiously large, and makes so loud a noise, 
that it may be heard at a great distance; the other is a 
small green frog, which sits upon the boughs of trees, and 
is found in almost every garden. 

Of quadrupeds there are various kinds, squirrels of four 
or five different species*, opossums, racoons, foxes, beavers, 
and deer: and in the deserts and uninhabited parts, wolves, 
bears, panthers, elks or moose deer, buffaloes, mountain- 
cats, and various other sorts. Such are in. general the 
natural productions of this country. 

Viewed and considered as a settlement, Virginia is far 
from being arrived at that degree of perfection which it is 
capable of. Nota tenth of the land is yet cultivated: and 
that which is cultivated, is far from being so in the most 
advantageous manner. It produces, however, considerable 
quantities of grain and cattle, and fruit of many kinds. 


* Of the several species of squirrels, the ground and flying- 
squirrels are much the smallest and most beautiful. ‘The former 
are of a dusky orange hue, streaked with black; the latter grey 
or ash-coloured, and elegantly formed. These have a spread- 
ing or fan-tail, and two membranes adhering to their sides; 
which, when they epring or leap from a tree, they expand, and 
are thereby enabled to fly through a considerable space. The 
former are of a very wild nature; but these may be easily, and 
are frequently tamed.—There is aspecies of polecat in this part 
of America, which is commonly called a skunk. This animal, 
when pursued, or assailed by its enemy, ejects its urine; which 
emits such a fetid and insupportable stench, as almost to stifle 
and suffocate whatever is within the reach of it. 
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The Virginian pork is said to be superior in flavour to any 
in the world; but the sheep and horned cattle being small 
and lean, the meat of them is inferior to that of Great Bri- 
tain, or indeed, of most parts of Europe. The horses are 
fleet and beautiful; and the gentlemen of Virginia, who 
are exceedingly fond of horse-racing, have spared no ex- 
pence or trouble to improve the breed of them by import- 
ing great numbers from England. 

The fruits introduced here from Europe succeed extreme- 
ly well, particularly peaches, which have a very fine fla- 
vour, and grow in such plenty as to serve to feed the hogs 
in the autumn of the year. Their blossoms in the spring 
make a beautiful appearance throughout the country. 


A LOYAL PARSON. 


[We are indebted to a fair correspondent for the following 
anecdote illustrative of the times which immediately preceded 
our revolutionary war, and which she had from the late John 
Cowper, Esq.,of Norfolk. It is taken now, she writes us, from 
her Note Book, exactly as she jotted it down some years ago. ] 


Nansemond Church. Time—before the Revolution. The In- 
cumbent—the Rev. Mr. Agnew. 


There were signs in the times, but they were not fully 
developed; Mr. Agnew was observed to visit very actively 
among his congregation; he urged them to a full atten- 
dance on Whitsunday. The gentlemen observed that his 
eloquence was particularly directed to the ladies. 

In Provincial times certain pews were reserved, and on 
the door was painted for whose use—thus: ‘ Magistrates,” 
on one side of the centre aisle; and “‘ Magistrates Ladies” 
on the opposite side. Whitsunday arrived. The body of 


the church was occupied by females, except the reserved 
‘ 
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seats. The men, to the number of at least five hundred, 
were around the house, listening through the windows. 
For some time all was quiet and decorous—the prayer for 
the King, Queen and royal family, was heard without a 
murmur—it was in the book. The text was given out— 
The 22d chapter of the Gospel according to Saint Mat- 
thew, and the 21st verse: ‘‘ Render therefore unto Cesar 
the things which are Cwesar’s, and unto God the things that 
are Goc’s.” The gentlemen were seen to prick their ears. 
The sermon went on. The conjecture of a political dis- 
course was confirmed. Mr. William Cowper (the uncle of 
the reminiscent) who was both Vestryman and Magistrate, 
rose, ascended the pulpit-stairs, and requested Mr. Agnew 
to come down. “Iam here doing my master’s business.” 
‘‘ Which master—your master in Heaven, or your master 
over the water? You must leave this church, or I will use 
force.”’ ‘I will never be the cause of breeding riot in my 


Master’s House.” The Rev. Gentleman walked through 
the church, and through the throng—the crowd parted to 
make him a passage—he ascended his carriage, and rolled 
off. Allwas quietness. He never returned to that pulpit. 

No vestige of the church remains. The preacher, the 
people, and the church have all passed away. 


THE LATE DOCTOR ALEXANDER. 


Archibald Alexander, D.D., L.L. D., late Professor of 
Theology in the Seminary of the Presbyterian Church at 
Princeton, in New Jersey, was born on the 17th of April, 
1772, on the banks of a small tributary of the James River, 
called South River, and near the western foot of the Blue 
Ridge, in that part of Augusta County, Virginia, which has 
since, from the great natural curiosity it contains, been 
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named Rockbridge. He was descended by both parents 
from Presbyterians of Scotland, who emigrated first to Ire- 
land, and thence to America. 

He was educated at Liberty Hall Academy, which has 
since become Washington College, under the instructions 
of the founder of that institution, Rev. William Graham, 
an able and eminent preacher and professor. Besides Mr. 
Graham, his classical teachers were James Priestly, after- 
ward President of Cumberland College, Tennessee, and 
Archibald Roane, afterward Governor of Tennessee. 

In the summer of 1789, he joined in the full communion 
of the church, and commenced the study of theology un- 
der Mr. Graham, who had a class of six or eight students. 
He was licensed to preach by the Presbytery of Lexington, 
October 1, 1791, and was ordained on the 5th of May, 
1795. Part of the intervening years he spent in itinefant 
labors in Virginia, and in that region which is now Ohio. 

In the spring of 1797, he became President of Hamp- 
den Sydney College, in the County of Prince Edward, at 
the same time being pastor of the churches of Briery and 
Cumberland. He was now but twenty-five years old, and 
it may safely be alleged that there was never won in this 
country, at so early an age, a more brilliant or a purer re- 
putation. His arduous and responsible duties were dis- 
charged with industry and energy, equal to his abilities, 
until health gave way, and, in the spring of 1801, he re- 
signed these charges, in well-grounded apprehension of a 
settled pulmonary consumption. 

The summer of 1802 was spent by Mr. Alexander in 
travelling on horseback through New England, and by this 
means he so far recovered his health as to resume the Pre- 
sidency of the College and the charge of his parishes. 
About the same time he was married to Janette Waddell, 

cond daughter of Rev. James Waddell, D. D., that re- 
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markable preacher whose blindness and eloquence have 
been celebrated by Mr. Wirt in The British Spy. 

In the Autumn of 1806, he received a call from the Third 
Presbyterian Church, at the corner of Pine and Fourth-sts., 
in Philadelphia. Though’he had declined an invitation to 
the same church ten years before, he accepted this, and 
thus became a second time the successor of the Rev. John 
Blair Smith, D. D. He continued at this post until, in the 
spring of 1812, he was summoned by the General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church to be the first Professor in 
the Theological Seminary then just founded at Princeton. 
This chair, we believe, he occupied until his death—until 
within a few weeks, at least, discharging all its honorable 
duties. It is a pleasing fact that the first two Professors in 
this Institution were associated in its service nearly forty 
years. During this period a large number of clergymen 
have proceeded from the seminary, and it has now not far 
from one hundred and fifty students. It is important to 
observe that it has no connection with the College of New 
Jersey, at the same place. 

The eminent usefulness of Dr. Alexander is not to be 
measured by the long and wise discharge of his duties as 
a professor. He was a voluminous, very able and popular 
writer. In addition to occasional sermons and discourses, 
and numerous smaller treatises, he wrote constantly for 
The Princeton Review, a quarterly miscellany of literature, 
and theological and general learning, of the highest char- 
acter, which is now in the twenty-seventh year of its publi- 
cation. His work on The Evidences of the Christian Re- 
ligion has passed through numerous editions in Great Bri- 
tain as well as in America, and this, as well as his Treatise 
on the Canon of Scripture, which has also been republished 
abroad, we believe, has appeared in two or three other lan- 
guages. The substance of the latter has, however, been 
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incorporated with more recent editions of the former, un~ 
der the title of Evidences of the Authenticity, Inspiration 
and Canonical Authority of the Holy Scriptures, of which 
a fifth edition—the last we have seen—was published in 
Philadelphia in 1847, Among his other works are Thoughts 
on Religion; a Compend of Bible Truth ; and a History of 
Colonization on the Western Coast of Africa—the last an 
octavo volume of more than six hundred pages, published 
in Philadelphia in 1846. His principal writings, however, 
have been on practical religion and on the History and 
Biography of the Church, and these for the most part have 
been published anonymously. ‘ 

Dr. Alexander was the father of six sons, of whom three 
are clergymen. The eldest, James W. Alexander, D. D., 
for several years Professor in the College of New Jersey, 
and sometime Pastor of the Duane-street Church in this 
city, is a fine scholar and an able preacher, and has en- 
rolled himself among the benefactors of the people by 
many writings of the highest practical value designed to 
elevate the condition of the laboring classes to the true 
dignity of citizenship and a Christian life. Another is 
Rev. Joseph Addison Alexander, D. D., Professor of Ori- 
ental Literature in the Theological Seminary at Princeton, 
and author of the well-known works on the Earlier and 
the Later Prophecies of Isaiah. He is generally regarded 
as one of the most profound and sagacious scholars of the 
present age. 

The late venerable Professor was undoubtedly one of 
those who, by the union of a most Christian spirit and a 
faultless life to great abilities, have been deserving of the 
praise of doing most for the advancement of true religion. 


[ Inter. Mag. 
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A REMINISCENCE OF THE LATE DR. ALEX- 
ANDER. 


In October, 1816, the Synod of Virginia sat in Frede- 
ricksburg:—Dr. A. came on from Princeton, to meet his 
brethren in the ministry there. To these brethren, the 
companions and fellow laborers of his early days, he was 
strongly attached. According to the custom of Synod, 
there was preaching every day and every night during the 
meeting. The congregations were large, attentive, and 
deeply interested in the services. The Superior Court 
was in session there at the same time, and drew together 
a large collection of men distinguished for their intelli- 
gence. 

The fame of Dr. A. had gone before him, as a superior 
preacher, and a man occupying the highest station in the 
Presbyterian church. Great anxiety was consequently 
manifested to hear him. On Sabbath day the sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper was to be administered, and it was 
announced that Dr. A. would preach the Action sermon. 
At an early hour the church was filled to its utmost ex- 
tent. Among the audience was found the Judge of the 
Court, Judge Brockenbrough, of Richmond, many law- 
yers and physicians, and not a few who seldom entered 
the house of God. Dr. A. began his sermon with that 
humility and simplicity for which he was ever so remarkae 
ble. Such an introduction, to men accustomed to judge 
of greatness by pompous manners and splendid diction, 
produced a feeling of disappointment, and one eminent 
lawyer, who afterwards became a Judge of the Court of 
Appeals, rose from his seat and left the church. 

The text which he had selected was 1 Cor. v. 7. ‘For 
even Christ our Passover is sacrificed for us.” As he ad- 
vanced in explaining the origin, design, and typical sig- 
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nification of the Jewish Passover, he became warm and 
animated, and soon commanded the attention of his 
whole audience, and awakened a universal and intense 
interest. During the discourse of that morning, which 
many will recollect as long as memory lasts, several inci- 
dents occurred, which showed the power of true Christian 
eloquence. 

As he passed from the description of the Jewish Pass- 
over, to the sacrifice of Christ, he said, bending forward 
and looking intently on the Communion table spread be- 
fore him, where the bread and wine were covered neatly: 
“ but where is our lamb?’’ At these words, so impressively 
uttered, and accompanied by a gesture so significant, an 
old French dancing master, who scarcely ever entered the 
church, rose from his seat near the pulpit, and gazed in- 
tently, to see if there was not something on the Commu- 
nion table, which he had not yet seen. An intelligent 
little girl too, who sat before him, after she returned home, 
said: “ Aunt H. did you ever hear sucha man? When 
he said, “where is our lamb,’’ he seemed as if he was 
looking for a lamb on the Communion table.” 

As he proceeded in describing the progressive scenes 
of our Saviour’s sufferings, his hearers became deeply and 
almost universally affected. Feelings which could scarce- 
ly be suppressed were manifest in every part of the house ; 
and tears were seen rolling down the cheeks of many but 
little accustomed to weep. When he depicted the last 
scene of our Saviour’s sufferings on the cross, that power 
of ‘‘descriptive painting,” for which he was remarkable 
in his pulpit efforts, was displayed in a manner rarely sur- 
passed by the most accomplished orators. Amidst the un- 
utterable agonies which Jesus suffered while hanging on 
the cross, he introduced Mary his mother among the 
spectators, beholding the cruel sufferings of her beloved 
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son, and quoted the prediction of Simeon as there fulfilled: 
“Yea, a sword shall pierce through thine own soul.” 
Such was his gesture, his voice, his whole manner, that 
had Mary actually stood before the audience, with flowing 
tears, and every token of deepest sorrow, the impression 
could hardly have been increased. 

Dr, A. never aimed to excite mere animal feelings. The 
effects produced, were the result of bible facts and truths, 
clearly presented by one who believed them, and felt their 
power. During the delivery of that discourse, it would 
have been easy, repeatedly, to have produced an amount 
of feeling that could not be controlled. Such, however, 
was his command over himself and his audience, that be- 
sides the speaker’s voice, nothing was heard but, here and 
there, a half suppressed sob, and nothing seen to disturb 
the solemnity of divine worship. 

Many heard Dr. A. on that occasion, for the first and 
last time; but it is believed that the revelations of the final 
judgment, will prove that his labors then were blessed to 


the good of many souls. 
S. B. W. 
Union Theological Seminary, Dec. 25, 1851. 


DESULTORY APPLICATION. 


If life be dissipated in alternations of desultory applica- 
tion, and nervous indolence, if scheme be added to scheme, 
and plan to plan, all to be deserted, when the labour of 
execution begins, the greatest talents will soon become 
enervated, and unequal to tasks of comparative facility. 

[ Quar. Rev. 
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VIRGINIANS IN GEORGIA. 


[We copy the following lively and graphic sketches of two Virginians 
who emigrated from our State to Georgia, shortly after our revolutionary 
war, from an “ Address delivered in the College Chapel, at Athens, before 
the Society of Alumni, on Thursday, August 7th, 1851, being the Semi- 
Centennial Anniversary of Franklin College ;” by the Hon. Geo. R. Gil- 
mer: which we have read with much interest—the whole of it—~but more 
particularly, of course, (from the present bent of our taste,) that part of it 
which has furnished us with these extracts for our work.] 


BENJAMIN TALIAFERRO. 


Benjamin Taliaferro, descended from an Italian family, 
whose fighting capacity in the times when sir names were 
acquired by remarkable qualities, created for its members 
the descriptive name Taliaferro, literally like iron. 

Zach Taliaferro, the father of Benjamin Taliaferro, lived 
in Amherst, a mountain county of Virginia. Just before 
he became Sheriff by right as the oldest Justice of the 
County Court, he met one day, a famous outlaw, who, sup- 
posing him already Sheriff, took to his heels to escape ar- 
rest. Old Zach pursued. It was cold winter weather, 
The outlaw went into a mill-pond, supposing that the free- 
zing Water would secure his safety. He reckoned without 
his host. Old Zach followed, and coming up, took the 
outlaw by his collar; led him out of the pond, and then 
turned him loose, telling him, that he was not yet sworn 
in Sheriff, and that he had only captured him, to let him 

know what he would do, when he was. 

Formerly, in Virginia, the highest reputation for valor, 
was acquired by the strength and skill exhibited in whip- 
ping neighbors, in a contest at fisticuffs. Benjamin Talia- 
ferro was publicly bantered, when a young man, for a fight 
of this sort. He declined the combat, and was in danger 
of being disinherited by his father, for his supposed want 
of courage. That he was not afraid to fight, when it was 
right, he proved in many a battle in the Revolutionary war. 
He was with Gen. Washington in the Jerseys, during the 
winter campaign of 1777. At the battle of Princeton, he 
captured, with his company, a British Captain and his com- 
mand. When the British, officer stepped forward in his 
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dashing regimentals, to deliver up his sword, the proud, 
barefooted, ragged Virginian Captain, ashamed of his ap- 
pearance, ordered his Lieutenant to receive the sword of 
his prisoner. 


When Gen. Washington called upon his officers to vol- 
unteer their services in aid of Gen. Lincoln, then hard 
pressed by British superiority, in the Southern States, Capt. 
Taliaferro offered his. He was among the prisoners made 
by the British at the capture of Charleston. He was per- 
mitted to return home on parole. 


When Capt. Taliaferro returned to Amherst, he found 
Martha Meriwether, whom he had left a romping girl, a 
charming young woman. His brother Zach, a young law- 
yer, was paying his addresses to her. The brothers con- 
tended for the prize; the ancient maxim, ‘‘ arma cedant 
loge,’ proved not to be true, when the gown was man’s 
distinction and woman ruled; the officer defeated the 


lawyer. The brothers lived to be old men, but never met 
afterwards in friendship. 


Capt. Taliaferro moved to Georgia in 1784. He became 
one of the leading men of the State; was President of 
the Senate, member of Congress, and filled many other 
high offices. He was a member of the Legislature which 
passed the Yazoo Act, and resisted all the efforts of the 
speculators, to induce him to vote for it. When the peo- 
ple of Georgia rescinded that Act, and discarded from 
office those concerned in its passage, Col. Taliaferro was 
made Judge of the Superior Court, though he was no 
lawyer. The members of the bar, who had the law learn- 
ing necessary for the office, and were willing to accept it, 
had been concerned, in some way or other, with that dis- 
graceful contract. It became very important to the fraud- 
ulent land jobbers, who were interested in the land causes 
depending in the Courts of the Circuit in which Col. Tali- 
aferro presided, to drive him from the bench. By agree- 
ment among them, he was challenged by Col. Willis, 
upon some frivolous pretence, to fight a duel, upon the 
supposition that his army opinions would compel him to 
fight, and therefore, to resign his Judgeship. They were 
mistaken, he accepted the challenge without resigning. 
The speculators tried a novel expedient to effect their pur- 
pose. Judye Taliaferro’s attachment to his wife was well 
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known. Col. Willis and his friends, to overcome the 
Judge’s determination to fight, made their preparations for 
the duel, by practising within sight and hearing of Mrs. 
Taliaferro—intending thereby so to frighten her, as to 
make it impossible for her husband to meet the challeng- 
ers. They were again mistaken. Whilst they were 
practising, Mrs. Taliaferro was aiding the Judge to put in 
order the horseman’s pistols which he had used when he 
belonged to Lee’s Legion. The Judge and his opponent 
met. The horseman’s pistol which had been oiled by the 
wife, sent its ball so near the speculator’s vitals, that he 
declined a second shot. If the gentlemen Alumni will 
examine the College record, they will find that this Judge 
Taliaferro was one of the first trustees of Franklin College, 
and well worthy of being remembered on this day of 
jubilee. 


MERIWETHER LEWIS. 


From 1790 to 1795, the Cherokee Indians were very 
troublesome to the frontier people of upper Georgia ; steal- 
ing their negroes and horses; occasionally killing defence- 
less women and children, and exciting alarm lest more ex- 
tensive massacres might be perpetrated. During this rest- 
less, uneasy state of the people, created by this constant 
apprehension of attack, a report reached the settlement 
twenty miles from here, on Broad river, that the Cherokees 
were on the war path for Georgia. Men, women and chil- 
dren collected together. It was agreed that the house 
where they were could not be defended, and might easily 
be burnt. They, therefore, sought safety in a deep, seclus 
ded forest. Whilst they were assembled round a fire at 
night, preparing something to eat, the report of a gun was 
heard. Indians! Indians! was heard from every tongue. 
Mothers clasped their infants in their arms, whilst the older 
children hung around them. The men seized their arms— 
all were in commotion and dismay. There belonged to the 
company a boy, who alone retained any self-possession. 
When every one was hesitating what to do, the light of the 
fire was suddenly extinguished by his throwing a vessel of 
water upon it. When all was dark, the sense of safety 
came upon all. That boy was Meriwether Lewis, who was 
afterwards selected by Mr. Jefferson, on account of his 
courage and admirable talents for command, to head the 
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first expedition across the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific 
Ocean, which, by its success, created for the United States 
the title upon which it rested, in its contest with the British 
government for the Oregon territory, and who thus secured 
for his country a greater increase of its population and pos- 
sessions, than all others of his countrymen together, ex- 
cept Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Polk. 

Meriwether Lewis, in his expedition to the Pacific, dis- 
covered a gold mine. The fact was not made public, nor 
the place pointed out at the time, lest it might become 
known to the Indians and Spaniards, and thereby be a pub- 
lic injury instead of a public benefit. He informed his 
friends, upon his return home, of the discovery which he 
had made, and his intention of making out such a descrip- 
tion of the place, that it might be found, if he should die 
before the information could be useful to the country. As 
he was travelling from St. Louis, the seat of government of 
the Missouri Territory, of which he was then Governor, to 
Washington City, he stopped over night at a little inn on 
the road side, somewhere in Tennessee. In the morning 
his throat was found cut, and he dead; whether by his own 
hand or others in search of his account of the place where 
gold was to be found, is not known. 


THOUGHTS ON OLD AGE. 
BY SIR WM. TEMPLE. 


Whether long life be a blessing or no, God Almighty 
only can determine, who alone knows what length it is 
like to run, and how it is like to be attended. Socrates 
used to say, that it was pleasant to grow old with good 
health and a good friend; and he might have reason: a 
man may be content to live while he is no trouble to him- 
self or his friends; but, after that, it is hard if he be not 
content to die. I knew and esteemed a person abroad, 
who used to say, a man must be a mean wretch that de- 
sired to live after threescore years old. But so much, I 
doubt, is certain ; that in life, as in wine, he that will drink 
it good, must not draw it to dregs. 

Where this happens, one comfort of age may be, that 
whereas younger men are usually in pain when they are 
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not in pleasure, old men find a sort of pleasure whenever 
they are out of pain: and as young men often Jose or im- 
pairtheir present enjoyments by raving after what is to come, 
by vain hopes, or fruitless fears; so old men relieve the 
wants of their age by pleasing reflections upon what is 
past. Therefore, men, in the health and vigour of their 
age, should endeavor to fill their lives with reading, with 
travel, with the best conversation, and the worthiest ac- 
tions, either in their public or private stations; that they 
may have something agreeable to feed on when they are 
old. 

But as they are only the clean beasts which chew the 
cud, when they have fed enough; so they must be clean 
and virtuous men, that can reflect with pleasure upon the 
past accidents and courses of their lives: besides, men who 
grow old with good sense, or good fortunes, and good na- 
ture, cannot want the pleasure of pleasing others, Ly as- 
sisting with their gilts, their credit, and their advice, such 
as deserve it; as well as by their care of children, kind- 
ness to friends, and bounty to servants. 


THE SHADOWS OF THE PAST. 


While I survey the long, and deep, and wide 
Expanse of time, the Past with things that were 
Thronged in dark multitude ; the Future bare 

As the void sky when not a star beside 

The thin pale moon is seen; the race that died 
While yet the families of earth were rare, 

And human kind had but a Jitule share 

Of the world’s heritage, before me glide 
All dim and silent. Now with sterner mien 

Heroic shadows, names renowned in song, : 
Rush by. And, decked with garlands ever green, 

In light and music sweep the bards along; 

And many a fair and many a well-known face, 

Into the future dive, and blend with empty space. 

; Hartley Coleridge. 
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Darious Bntelligenee. 


THE VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
THE FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Fifth Annual Meeting of the Virginia Historical Society 
was held in the Hall of the House of Delegates, on Thursday 
evening, the 15th inst., before a large and brilliant audience of 
gentlemen and ladies assembled to enjoy the exercises of the 
occasion. 

In the absence of the President of the Society, (the Hon. 
Wm. C. Rives,) Wm. H. Macfarland, Esq.. of this city, one of 
the Vice-Presidents, presided; Thos. 'T. Giles, Esq., a mem- 
ber, in the absence of the Chairman (Conway Robertson, Esq.) 
read the report of the Executive Committee; and the Secretary 
and Librarian, Mr. Maxwell, read a list of books and other do- 
nations received during the past year; and annouuced the names 
of the Honorary and Corresponding Members, who had been 
elected during the same period. 

At this point the Annual Discourse, which by arrangement 
was to have been delivered by Henry A. Washington, Esq., 
would have been the order of the evening; but that gentle- 
man, having been unable to attend in consequence of the de- 
tention of the steamer Augusta, it was necessarily omitted. 

On motion of Mr. Maxwell, the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted : 


Resolved, That the thanks of the Society be returned to the 
City Council for the handsome aud honorable provision which 
it has made in and by its ordinance of September 2nd, 1851, 
entitled -*an Ordinance Providing further for the Education of 
Indigent Children; and making Provision for Public Lectures 
aud Libraries ;” for furnishing the Society with the free use of 
convenient rooms in the Atheneum; and also for the liberal 
grant of $150 per annum. for the purchase of books and maps, 
for their Library: a provision which, while it displays the gen- 
erous spirit of that body, cannot fail to be as serviceable to the 


Society, as it must be beneficial to the citizens of our metrop- 
olis. 


The Society then proceeded to the election of officers for the 
ensuing year—and adjourned, to meet again in the same place, ca 
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on Thursday evening, the 22nd inst., or at such other time as 
the Executive Committee should appoint—for the purpose of 
hearing Mr. Washington’s Discourse. 


THE ADJOURNED MEETING. 


The Adjourned Meeting of the Society was held, by order 
of the Executive Committee, in the Hall of the House of Del- 
egates, on Saturday evening, the 17th iust., in the presence, as 
before, of a large and brilliant assembly, among whom we ob- 
served the Governor of the State, the Lieut. Governor, several 
members of both Houses, and some other gentlemen of dis- 
tinction whose presence seemed to give a new interest to the 
occasion. Wm. H. Macfarland, Esq., one of the Vice-Presi- 
dents, again presided ; and the Secretary presented Mr. Wash- 
ington, (now arrived) to the Chair and to the House: where- 
upon Mr. W. rose and addressed the meeting in a highly able 
and interesting discourse, which was heard with great attention 
throughout, and followed at the close by a general expression of 
approbation and applause. 

The subject of the discourse was the Bill of Rights and Con- 
stitution of Virginia, adopted by the Convention of the State 
in 1776; and the precise point of the argument was to prove 
that the great democratic principle of equality which was then 
for the first time formally established and enshrined in those 
instruments, had an illustrious aristocratic origin; having been 
derived in fact from the Feudal System established on the con- 
tinent of Europe after the fall of the Roman empire; or, wore 
immediately, from the old English barons who extorted Magna 
Charta—that great basis of the British constitution—from the 
recreant John. It is true, their words Nullus Liber Homo— 
were intended only for themselves, and not for the people who 
as yet were hardly known in the community ; but still they es- 
tablished the principle of equality for their own body, which 
the people of England afterwards managed to extend; and 
which their descendants, the people of Virginia, were the first 
to proclaim in those solemn instruments in which they announ- 
ced their independence and liberty to the discarded monarch, to 
the disowned mother country, and to the whole world. This 
was the doctrine of the discourse, which appeared to be receiv- 
ed with equal favor by persons of both political parties, and of 
all shades of opinions on many points. For ourselves, we 
were of course particularly pleased with the historical and con- 
servative spirit which manifestly pervaded all the sentiments of 
the speaker, and seemed to be in fiue harmony with all the 
proper feelings of the occasion. After all, however, we must 
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not be understood as assenting to our professor's retrospect, 
either as to his main proposition, or to some of his subordinate 
points, which struck us indeed as rather questionable; but we 
reserve our remarks on these topics for another time, when we 
shall have the discourse in print before us, and may more per- 
fectly understand the author's views. 





THE REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


In meeting the members of the society on this annual occa- 
sion, we feel happy in being able to congratulate you on the 
continued and still increasing prosperity of our association, in 
all its interests and pursuits. 

As some proof of this, we may mention, in the first place, 
that our collections from the annual members have been made 
with more ease, and to a larger amount, than in any former 
year; and that we have also obtained some new life-members, 
whose payments have, of course, added something to our per- 
manent fund. But, above all, we have toreport, as we do with 
great pleasure, that the Council of the City of Richmond, in 
aiming to promote the moral and literary interests of our Me- 
tropolis, has passed an ordinance, which, among other things, 
offers our society the free use of convenient rooms in the Athe- 
neum, and also grants to us the sum of $150 per annum for 
the gradual increase of our Library, on the single condition that 
it shall be open to the aecess of the citizens of Richmond, un- 
der proper regulations. We may add, that our society, at a 
late general meeting, held in the rooms, on Thursday last, the 
8th instant, appreciating at once the advantages of this provi- 
sion, have not hesitated to accept it on its own terms; and for 
our part, we must say, that we regard it as placing our society 
on something like a permanent footing, and as giving us a force 
and consideration in public opinion, which must be felt most 
beneficially in all our future operations. 

In the mean time, we are happy to state, that we have done 
all in our power, with the slender means at our command, to 
advance the great objects of the society confided to our care. 
It is true that we have not been able, as yet, to publish our long- 
promised continuation and conclusion of the Early Voyages, in 
the supplemental volume which has been recently prepared by 
our Chairman, and is now in fact ready for the press, waiting 
only the necessary funda to see the light. But to console us in 
our regret on this point, the Virginia Historical Register. con- 
ducted by our secretary, and supported by our members, has con- 
tinued to perform our duty for us, in collecting and diffusing a 
great variety of useful aud agreeable iuformation relating to 
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the early and revolutionary History of our State, in a manner 
which has afforded us great pleasure, and, we believe, has given 
much satisfaction to all its readers. 

We have only further to report, that, during the year now 
closed, our society has lost three of its honorary members by 
death :—the Hon. Francis T. Brooke, for many years a Judge 
of our Supreme Court of Appeals ;—Commodore Lewis War- 
rington of the United States Navy ;—and the Reverend Doctor 
Archibald Alexander, Professor in the Theological Seminary 
at Princeton, New Jersey: to whom we must add the name of 
the first Vice-President of our Society, the Honorable James 
McDowell, sometime Governor of our State, and subsequently 
a member of Congress from the District in which he resided. 
These were all gentlemen of superior distinction in their differ- 
ent stations, whose eminent virtues, talents aud public services 
reflected honor upon our State and Country ;.and whose memo- 
ries we may now embalm with grateful praise. ~ 

For the rest, we again commend our society to the continued 
favor of its members, and of all our citizens who can appreci- 
ate its object. It must be obvious, indeed, that that object— 
appealing, as it does, immediately, to all the most generous 
feelings. of our nature, as men and patriots,—is worthy of all 
the consideration and aid which we confidently ask for it, for 
their own sakes; and we may humbly venture to add, is not 
perhaps unworthy of some benefaction from the State,—repre- 
sented by its General Assembly, now convened in this Capi- 
tol,—as well caleulated to promote all that mental and moral 
improvement, which, in the new order of things about to pre- 
vail, must now, more than ever, be the paramount interest of 
our people, and the earnest desire of all our hearts. 


DONATIONS. 


List of Books, &c., Presented to the Society during the past year. 


Almon’s Remembrancer, 13 vols., 8vo. By Hon. Edward 
Coles, of Philadelphia. 

Appendix to the Washington Astronomical Observations, 
vol. 4th, in pamphlet. By Lieut. Maury. 

Georgia Historical Collections, 2 vols. royal 8vo. By the 
Georgia Historical Society. 


Gayarre’s Louisiana, 1 vol. royal 8vo. By Harper & Bro- 
thers. 


Lossing’s Field Book of the Revolution, vol. 1, 8vo. By the 
Author. 
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Maury's Investigations of the Winds and Currents of the 
Sea, | vol., 4to. By the Author. 


Eleventh Report of the James River Company. By Joseph 
C. Cabell, Esq. 

La Sainte Bible, in 2 vols. folio. By Dr. O. Balfour, of 
Norfolk. 

Transactions of the American Ethnological Society, 2 vols., 
8vo. By the Society. 

Warville’s Travels in the United States, 1 vol., 8vo. By 
Conway Robin on, Esq. 


Southern Review, 8 vols., 8vo.; Southern Quarterly Re- 
view, 16 vols., 8vo.; Democratic Review, 26 vols., 8vo.; and 
Niles’ Register, 42 vols., 8vo. By ThomasT. Giles. 

De Hass’s History and Indian Wars of Western Virginia, 
1 vol., 8vo. By the Author. 

A Portrait of Patrick Henry, painted for the Society, by 
Thomas Sully, Esq., of Philadelphia. 

Some Indian Curiosities found in an Indian Grave, in King 
William; by Edward Hill, of that county. 

Some do. found in Albemarle, near the foot of the Blue 
Ridge; by Dr. J. B. Garret, of that county. 


Some Virginia coppers of the reign of George III. ; by other 
gentlemen. 


OFFICERS OF THE SOCIETY. 


The following is a list of the Officers of the Society, &c,, at the 
present time. 


Hon. WM. C. RIVES, President. 
. JAMES M. MASON, 
. H. MACFARLAND, Ese. Vice-Presidents. 
. JOHN Y. MASON, 
- MAXWELL, Secretary and Librarian. 
GEORGE N. JOHNSON, Treasurer. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Conway Rosinson, Chairman. Tuomas T. Gites, 

Gustavus A. Myers, Tuomas H. Extis, 

Socrares Maupin, Cuartes Carter Leg, 
Artuur A. Morson. 


The Officers of the Seeiety are, ex-oficio, members of the 
Executive Committee. 
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HONORARY MEMBERS. 


Elected during the past year. 


Hon. Joun J. Critrenpen, of Kentucky. 

Hon. Geo. R. Giumer. of Georgia. 

Hon. Jarep Sparks, L. L. D., President of Harvard University. 

Rz. Rev. Jonn Jouns, Assistant Bishop of the Diocese of Va., 
and President of William and Mary College. 

Rev. Sam's B. Witson, D. D., Professor in Union Theological 
Seminary, in Prince Edward. 

Rev. Wm. A. Smita, D. D., President of Randolph Macon 
College. 

Rev. J. B. Jerer, D.D., of St. Louis. 

Hon. Briscoe G. Batpwin, a Judge of the Supreme Court of 
Appeals of Virginia. 

Hon. Joun T. Lomax, a Judge of the General Court of Va» 

Hon. Joun Erne, of Northampton. 


CORRESPONDING MEMBERS. 


Elected during the past year. 


Dr. Wits De Hass, of Marshall county. 
Lyman C. Draper, Esq., of Leverington, Pennsylvania. 
J. Moraison Harais, of Baltimore. 


——__—. 


THE COUP D’ETAT. 


It appears that another change has come over the spirit of 
France. which we must briefly notice in our way. We allude 
of course to the coup d'etat, as it is called, of the 2nd ult., by 
which the President, Louis Napoleon suddenly seized upon the 
State under his guardianship—discharged the assembly—im- 
prisoned a number of its leading members, and took in fact the 
whole government into his own hands. At the same time, to 
give some colour of plausibility to his proceedings, he issued a 
proclamation in which he appealed to the people of France to 
sustain his act, and submitted a new plan of government for 
their adoption—modestly offering himself to be the chief or 
sole manager of the political machine—and solemnly pledging 
himself to abide by their decision in the case. The proposi- 
tion pleased, and the people of France, it seems, have sus- 
tained his appeal by an overwhelming vote. So the republic 
is virtually effete, and Louis Napoleon is actually the sole dom- 
inator of France, with the old title of President, but with the 
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new power of an Emperor, in his hands. It is said, too, that 
aping his uncle in all things, he will soon assume that title also, 
and so complete the role of his ambition. What is to be the 
end of all this novelty, we can not of course take upon us to 
predict; but shall leave time to shew. 

We ought perhaps to add here, that on the first assumption 
of arbitrary power by the President of France, our mivister to 
the republic, Mr. Rives, very properly declined appearing at 
the Elysee,—at least until the result of the President's appeal 
to the people should be known; but after their decisive vote, 
sauctioning the usurpation, he has resumed his attendance at 
the receptions, where he has been recognised, of course, with 
all due respect. 


KOSSUTH. 


We may properly note here that this celebrated chieftain, so 
famous for his gallantry in Hungary, and for his fortitude in ex- 
ile, arrived in New York on the Sth ult., and was received the 
day after by the public authorities and people of that city with 
the highest possible demonstrations of respect. Indeed the pro- 
cession of that day—the subsequent banquet—and other honois 
of various kinds which were successively lavished upon him, 
appear to have exceeded all that have ever been paid to any 
other man, and the popular enthusiasm about the great Mag- 
yar would seem to have risen to its utmost height. 

In the mean time, however, his various speeches have disclo- 
sed the singular fact, that he has come over to our country un- 
der a great mistake. For, it appears, that forgetting the very 
clear and distinct terms in which our Executive had invited 
him to visit us, he has declared that his great object in coming 
over to our shore, was to enlist the people and the government 
to establish the doctrine of non-intervention by any foreign 
power in the affairs of Hungary, (or any other nation able and 
willing to declare and maintain her own independence,) and to 
raise a fund of “ material aid” for the service of his country in 
any new struggle which she may be disposed to make for the 
recovery of her rights. ‘This avowal has opened the eyes of all 
reflecting persons, and caused no small revulsion of feeling in 
the minds of many who were previously well disposed to ad- 
mire his character in all its traits. 

The * Governor” has since visited the cities of Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and Washington, and has been received in all these 
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places with the highest honors. In Washington, more partic- 
ularly, he was not only welcomed by the President (to whom 
he made astriking address, which was answered by a very con- 
siderate reply,) but was solemuly received by the Senate, and 
subsequently by the House. A public dinner was also given to 
him by a large number of members of Congress, and other dis- 
tinguished persons; at which he made a very brilliant speech, 
(the most eloqueut we have seen from him,) followed by ano- 
ther more solid and substantial, but of rather doubtful propriety, 
from Mr. Webster, which must have pleased him greatly. Here, 
however, we think, his career virtually ends. It is quite im- 
possible, indeed, that his doctrine, or his design, can re 

ceive the sanction of the government or people of the United 
States, who will hardly abandon the counsel and policy of 
Washington, and of all his successors, for him. Henceforth he 
may continue his course; and make, perhaps, some scanty col- 
lections for his fund ; but he ean accomplish nothing that can 


be truly honorable to himself, or of any real service to his 
country. 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


- The General Assembly of our State commenced its session— 
the first under the new constitution—on the 12th inst., when 
Oscar M. Crutchfield, Esq., of Spotsylvania, was elected 
Speaker of the House of Delegates, and George E. Deneale, 
Esq., of Rockingham, President pro. tem. of the Senate. 

The Governor's Message subsequently communicated to both 
houses, and since published, presents a fair and pleasing pic- 
ture of our State,—in its actual condition, prospects and re- 
sources; and has been received, we believe, with general ap- 
probation. 

From the returns of the late popular election which have 
been opened in the House of Delegates, and since counted, it 
appears that the Hon. Joseph Johnson, of Harrison, has been 
duly elected Governor of the State for the term of four years; 
the Hon. Shelton F. Leake, of Madison, Lieutenant Governor, 
and the Hon. Willis P. Bocock, of Appamattox, Attorney Gen- 
eral. We may add, that these gentlemen have since entered 
upon the duties of their offices, with the best wishes of all our 
citizens for the happiness and honor of their administration. 

s 
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OIL WELL AND OIL SPRING. 


Near the Forks of Hughes’ River, in the Western part of our 
State, there is an Oil Well and an Oil Spring which are said to 
be great curiosities in their way. A correspondent of the Chris- 
tian Advocate aud Journal thus describes them : 

This well was dug for salt, but it commenced blowing out oil, 
and continues its blowings, at intervals, up to the present time. 
Every fifth day it blows out about fourteen gallons of oil. 

At the oil spring, vast quantities of oil are annually gathered, 
by sinking pits in the earth thirty feet deep. The bed of oil 
lies parallel with the bed of the river, and is generally near five 
feet thick. The oil in its natural state adheres to sand, and can 
only be separated from it by washing the sand in water. The 
sand is washed by sinking a small pit asdeep as the bed of oil; 
the pit soon fills with water, when men go into it, with broad 
hoes, and wash the sand by pulling it to them and pushing it 
from them. While this is done the oil loses its aflinity for the 
sand, and it immediately rises to the top of the water; it is then 
gathered by a farge ladle, and put into large cisterns or hogs- 
heads, where it purifies itself; it is then put into barrels aud 
sent to market. Some pits, fifteen feet square, have yielded 
one hundred and thirty-five barrels of oil, but all are not alike 
rich. The oil is valuable for weakness in the breast, sprains, 
cuts, and bruises; it burns very well in lamps, and it may be 
used for dressing leather, instead of fish oil; but it makes the 
leather a little too porous. 


WIND AND CURRENT CHARTS. 


A silent work, of great importance and value, has been going 
on for a few years past, under the direction of Lieut. Maury, of 
the National Observatory at Washington, aided by the personal 
efforts of numerous shipmasters in recording and communica- 
ting to him the results of their observations whilst traversing 
the ocean. Already, by following the “ Sailing Directions” of 
Lieutenant Maury, the length and duration of various voyages 
have been shorteued to a surprising extent; and more will yet 
be accomplished, as the science shall advance to perfection. 
Every day Lieut. Maury is making new achievements. One of 
the latest, as well as one of the greatest, is the well authenti- 
cated fact, that his investigations, aided as above, have already 
shortened the passage hence by sea to California, not less than for- 
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ty days on an average. According to the abstracts of logs and 
other statistical information returned to his office, it appears 
that the average passage of sailing vessels bound from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific ports of the United States, has been as fol- 
lows, viz : 
Average of those without the Wind and Current 
Charts, - - - - 1874 days. 
With ditto. - - - - 1444 days. 
Saving of time, - - . 43 days. 

Nor does Lieut. Maury stop here. He is still investigating 
the subject, and hopes to point out routes hereafter, that will 
lead to a still further reduction in the average length of the 
passage. 

The data and materials used in the construction of the Wind 
and Current Charts, have been collected without cost to the 
government. The undertaking is based upon the voluntary 
coéperation of American ship masters and owners, who, we 
trust, will not relax their efforts, until their new field of science 
shall have been fully explored. Not only to themselves, and 
preéminently to Lieut. Maury, but to the country and to science, 
will the benefit and the glory acerue.—N. Y. Observer. 





SCRAPIANA. 
PRIDE. 


There is perhaps nothing more baffling to pride than its meet- 
ing with contentment in an humble station; it is then like the 
wind wasting its strength where there is nothing to oppose it, 
or the waves spending their foam upon the smooth priutless 


sand. 


MODERATION. 


Man’s rich with little were his judgment true; 
Nature is frugal, and her wants are few; 
Those few wants answered bring sincere delights; 
But fools create themselves new appetites. 
Fancy and pride seek things at vast expense ; 
That relish not to reason nor to sense. 
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